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each dealing with a phase of diplomatic relations during the nineteenth 
century: the settlement of 1815, the independence of Greece, the neu- 
trality of Belgium, Turkey and the powers, the question of the Danish 
duchies, Italian unity, the Austro-German quarrel, the Franco-German 
quarrel, Turkey, Russia, and the Balkans, the Triple Alliance. Each 
chapter begins with a brief historical summary of the events leading 
to the more important treaties pertaining to the subject, the texts of 
which follow. Thus the two chapters on Turkey and the Balkans con- 
tain the text of the treaty of Paris (1856), the Straits Convention, the 
Declaration of Paris, the treaty of London (1871), the treaty of Berlin, 
the treaty of London (1913), and the treaty of Bucharest, with the 
treaty of San Stefano in an appendix. 

The authors have chosen their material wisely and certain omissions, 
such as that of the Gladstone treaties regarding Belgium in 1870, and 
the Turko-British convention respecting Cyprus, are of no great impor- 
tance. A chapter on Egypt would have been useful, but this is evi- 
dently regarded as beyond the scope of the title, " European ". The re- 
viewer's chief criticism is that the historical summaries, although they 
are admirable in their brevity and in the lucidity with which they carry 
on the narrative of events leading up to the conclusion of each treaty, 
do not as a matter of fact explain or analyze the main issues of the sev- 
eral international quarrels dealt with. The text of the treaties requires 
elucidation, which should emphasize, first, the character of the points in 
dispute, and, in the second place, the degree of success attained by the 
settlement. Such explanation is not always contained in the commen- 
tary. It is notably lacking in the chapter on the treaties of 181 5; the 
commentary in this chapter is clear in its statements and to one know- 
ing nothing of the history of the period will prove useful, but it is 
hardly more explanatory in character than the Annual Register. It is 
possible that the authors' interest in diplomacy has led them into the 
attitude of professional diplomats, who too often have had regard for 
external facts rather than for the elemental forces lying at the roots of 
international quarrels. 

The few errors in detail which the reviewer noted do not materially 
affect the value of the chronological table and the index. 

Charles Seymour. 

Modern and Contemporary European History. By J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in the College 
of the City of New York. Under the Editorship of James T. 
Shotwell, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. xiv, 804. 
$3.00.) 
In the prevailing furious flood of historical literature rather belatedly 

released for the enlightenment of our countrymen regarding the con- 
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fused affairs of our volcanic neighbor across the Atlantic, Professor 
Schapiro's book is bound to arrest attention. Fashioned as a volume 
ad usum scholarum it falls into a class inaugurated in 1907 by Robinson 
and Beard's Development of Modem Europe. A review of this rapidly 
growing group brings out the interesting fact that the swing has been 
steadily away from stating the development of nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope in exclusive terms of politics to a view calling for the inclusion of 
matter borrowed from the related fields of society and economics. With 
this newest volume the broadening tendency reaches another stage, for 
Professor Schapiro is prepared to identify history with life itself. In 
his preface he tells us that his plan is to treat of nothing less than " the 
evolution of European civilization during the nineteenth century", for 
which purpose he includes " social, economic, and cultural matters with 
the military and political ". Has he realized this inclusive, this unifying 
programme ? Let it be said with frank admiration that he has brought 
within the compass of a single volume an enormous material, arranging 
it in orderly perspective with reference to a single viewpoint; but let it 
also be frankly declared that, in the light of this experiment, the time 
is not yet ripe for squaring history with the whole vast field of civiliza- 
tion. When that time comes, history, or at least that division of it 
which deals with civilization, will be chiefly synthetic and interpretative ; 
it will be a philosophy of a new, pragmatic sort. As a matter of fact a 
tendency toward synthesis distinguishes Professor Schapiro's text, for 
behind its marshalled facts appears, vaguely adumbrated, an interpre- 
tation of nineteenth-century movements based on a definite view of 
man's destiny. Only, regrettably, we never get a clear, unmistakable 
statement on this head, an omission which, negligible in an ordinary 
political history, is extremely disconcerting in a work dealing with civi- 
lization. True, we are left in no doubt that the author considers the 
key to modern life to be what he calls progress; but progress, always 
present, is never defined. Like a deus ex machina it turns up at every 
crisis, handsomely solving all difficulties and sending everybody on his 
way rejoicing. On such occasions progress looms like a new Absolute, 
scarcely distinguishable from an Hegelian " idea " ; but then suddenly and 
without warning it declines from its exalted state, manifesting itself 
with a sooty, prosaic grin as just locomotives, coal-output, steam-plows, 
and automobiles. If progress is to give us the form or forms by which 
civilization becomes intelligible, the author owed it to his readers to 
begin by solidly establishing his concept in terms of both philosophy and 
history. 

But if this confident conjuring with an 'ill-defined formula stirs the 
sediments of skepticism deposited by time in the heart of the middle-aged 
reviewer, the young student, to whom the' book is primarily addressed, 
will register no similar reaction. He will, after the manner of his kind, 
gladly respond to the optimistic message of the author, and he will find 
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his vision generously enriched by a consistent view of Europe as a single 
family which, though falling into different national groups, is engaged in 
working out through combats, blunders, and heart-ache a glorious com- 
mon destiny. Furthermore, the reader will find a learned, well-balanced 
presentation of the many forces, political, economic, scientific, and even 
literary which have combined to make the modern world. Often 
enough, for instance in the introduction dealing with the French Revo- 
lution, events are linked in a causal relation which is subject to chal- 
lenge. This will always occur when history makes interpretation its 
chief business, but it is no serious drawback as long as an author main- 
tains, as Professor Schapiro honorably does, a fair-minded outlook stu- 
diously and sincerely concerned with giving each fact and influence its 
due weight. Valuable aids are afforded the student by twenty-seven 
maps scattered through the text and by a carefully selected bibliography 
at the end. 

Ferdinand Schevill. 

Militarism and Statecraft. By Munroe Smith, Professor of Juris- 
prudence in Columbia University. (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1918. Pp. xix, 286. $1.50.) 
"It is the purpose of this essay to compare the conduct of Austro- 
German diplomacy before the outbreak of the World War with that of 
Prussian and German diplomacy in the Bismarckian period; and, in so 
far as the more recent diplomacy was less successful than the earlier, to 
indicate what seems to have been one of the principal obstacles to its 
success." 

In this opening paragraph Professor Munroe Smith not only indi- 
cates the purpose of his book, but passes judgment on the interesting 
question of Bismarck's responsibility for the war. That the great chan- 
cellor must bear some part of the blame is undeniable, for the political 
system which vested the question of peace or war in an irresponsible 
government was his creation; and there also is no doubt that the insuf- 
ferable conceit of contemporary Germany was born in the sweeping 
triumphs of the wars engineered by Bismarck. But the author believes 
that German diplomacy has incurred the guilt of precipitating the present 
war precisely because it abandoned Bismarckian practice and precept. 

The first two chapters are devoted to an elaboration of this thesis. 
Bismarck's diplomacy, according to Professor Smith, was governed by 
two principal axioms: the value of the defensive position, which places 
the onus of starting a war on your adversary and endows you with " the 
whole weight of the imponderables " ; and the danger of a policy which 
aims at power or prestige, as opposed to the promotion of national in- 
terests. In the three wars by which he achieved the unification of 
Germany, Bismarck managed to place his opponent technically in the 
wrong, and the positive advantage in each case was British neutrality. 



